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CHAPTER IO 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND 
SCHOLASTICISM 


Jacques Verger 


DURING the twelfth century, most countries of the west had experienced a 
true 'scholastic revolution’. Cathedral schools of the traditional type and new 
schools were spreading at that time, attracting an ever increasing number of 
students. This growth was evidently a response to an increasing social demand 
for accomplished learned men, but it was also a concrete manifestation of the 
considerable expansion of the field of erudite culture, and the new curiosities 
this culture aroused. Even if the global perspectives remained those which had 
been established in the patristic era (subordination of profane knowledge to 
the more proper goal of the sacra pagina, and rejection of the ‘mechanical arts”), 
the very great expansion of the stock in trade of the ‘authorities’ which was 
then accessible (texts translated from Greek and Arabic, Roman law) gave true 
autonomy to the teaching of certain secular disciplines, such as law or medi- 
cine. The revival of grammar and especially the rapid success of dialectics had 
established a new form of pedagogy in which the compilation of ‘sentences’ 
and the formulation of ‘theoretical questions” supplanted traditional exegesis. 
Even theology, from Anselm of Canterbury and Abelard onwards, had not 
escaped profound re-examination. 

This rapid and spectacular growth hardly ever happened in a controlled 
manner. Particular historical circumstances or simple chance meant that 
certain centres — Paris, Bologna, Salerno, Montpellier, Oxford — became excep- 
tionally influential. Around these cities, the first student migrations began to 
take shape. The Church's monopoly over teaching, which had been the norm 
since the early Middle Ages, saw itself challenged once again. In the 
Mediterranean countries, the mainly lay schools of law (Bologna) or medicine 
(Salerno and Montpellier) developed outside the Church’s control. Elsewhere, 
thanks to the system of the enia docendi set out during the rule of Pope 
Alexander III (1159-81), the ecclesiastical authorities retained the right of con- 
trolling the foundation of new schools. But a great sense of freedom, which 
traditionalists jealously denounced, seemed, nevertheless, to have reigned 
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in the teaching establishments devoted to that freedom, as well as in their 
syllabus. 

Itisin relationship to what was acquired in the twelfth century in the field of 
education that the scholarly work produced in the thirteenth century should be 
judged. In many respects, continuity was the keynote: continuity in the geo- 
graphicallocations of the schools, continuity in the range of disciplines taught, 
and, up to a certain point, in the teaching methods; continuity, finally, in all 
probability, in academic attitudes, characterised by an awareness, which 
became clearer and more defined, of the nature of intellectual work and the 
social condition of the people who were dedicated to it. But at the same time, 
in the field of teaching, the early decades of the thirteenth century were 
matked by serious mutations and ruptures, which must also be considered. Of 
these, the firstand most visible was the appearance of an institutional structure 
which was completely new, without any teal precedent and with an exceptional 
historical destiny: the university. 


THE FIRST UNIVERSITIES 


It was around 1200 that the first universities were born in the west. Not all the 
important academic centres of the twelfth century expetienced this trans- 
formation. Some of them — Chartres, Rheims, Liège, Northampton come to 
mind — had already fallen into obscurity, doubtless because they were unable to 
modernise their teaching and manage their increasing number of students. 
Only a few schools which were particularly active were transformed into uni- 
vetsities. Unfortunately, the surviving documentation does not make it easy to 
date precisely this transformation, nor to interpret it. 

The two most ancient universities were in Bologna and Paris: throughout 
the course of the Middle Ages, these were to remain the most important, 
serving as models for all subsequent establishments. It is known that in 
Bologna the schools of law first appeared around 1100. They continued to 
develop throughout the twelfth century; there were schools of canon law and 
especially of civil law where, accotding to the method set out by Irnerius and 
his successors, the entire Corpus iuris civilis and the Decretum were expounded. In 
1155 ot 1158, Emperor Frederick Barbarossa sanctioned this growth by con- 
ceding jurisdictional privileges to the students from Bologna (through the 
constitution Habita). At the end of the century, the influence of Bolognese 
teaching attracted numbers which continued to grow, consisting not only of 
Italian students but also of 'Ultramontanes' (Germans, French, English). 
While enjoying this influx, the commune of Bologna was fearful of the dis- 
order which the schools could harbour as well as the competition, in the form 
of rival teaching establishments, which had appeared in neighbouring cities 
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like Modena.! For this reason, the commune made the professors vow not to 
seek to transfer their schools elsewhere (1189). At the same time, it attempted 
to exercise direct control over the students. But they reacted by grouping 
together, according to their geographical origins, into ‘nations’ (the initial 
appeatance of which goes back to 1191). After various tentative steps, the 
nations finally united in the 1230s to form two student ‘universities’, the 
University of the Italians, or Citramontanes, and the University of the 
Ultramontanes; at the head of each one was an elected rector who had jurisdic- 
tion over the students.” Excluded from the official structure, the professors 
made contracts with the universities; they grouped together to form ‘colleges’ 
(collegia doctorum), mainly in order to organise examinations. 

The commune tried to prevent the foundation of student universities (as is 
clear from the statutes of 1211 and 1216—17), but the protection afforded them 
by the papacy obliged the commune to give way. Moreover, in 1219, the papacy 
took advantage of the situation to introduce the system of the ‘licence’ in 
Bologna, conferred by the archdeacon. As a result, the papacy manifested its 
authotity over the schools, which had been private and largely lay institutions 
until then. In the following decades, the communal government, which sup- 
ported the pope in his dispute with Emperor Frederick II, stopped opposing 
the autonomy of the universities. Howevet, it was only after 1274 that it 
officially recognised the powers of jurisdiction of the rectors and the privileges 
of the scolares (taxation of rent, fiscal exemptions, etc.). By then, the ‘uni- 
versities of law’ of Bologna had been well established; their oldest surviving 
statutes concern the curriculum and date back to 1252. Alongside the schools 
of law in Bologna, there also existed, from the beginning of the century, 
schools of the atts, where grammar and rhetoric were taught, in a practical 
form of dictamen ot epistolary art; the schools of medicine followed soon after 
1260, to form at the beginning of the fourteenth century, a third university ‘of 
arts and medicine’, organised according to the same system as the schools of 
law, but which remained independent. 

The birth of the University of Paris followed more or less similar 
chronological lines, but took on institutional forms which were completely 
different; in contrast to the ‘student university’ in Bologna, it represented the 
prototype of the ‘university of the masters".^ Like the ones in Bologna, the 
Parisian schools — the Cathedral School of Notre-Dame, and especially the 
‘private’ schools’ of the Petit Pont and the Mont Sainte-Geneviève — were 
ancient, numerous, and already enjoyed a good reputation throughout the 
west. However, these were essentially schools which had remained ecclesiasti- 
cal; liberal arts were taught there, especially dialectics, theology and canon law; 
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and their masters, who were clerics, remained under the power of the chancel- 
lor of the cathedral, at least indirectly through the granting of the ‘teaching 
licence’. It was just before or slightly after 1200 that these masters, who until 
then had been independent and each the head of his own school, began to 
form associations. Without a doubt, this movement began with the masters of 
arts, who were the most numerous, the youngest and the most desirous of 
autonomy; the canonists and theologians were to follow a little later on, 
between 1210 and 1220. 

The main goal of this movement to form associations was not to remove the 
‘licence’ from the jurisdiction of the chancellor and transfer it to a jury of 
masters, as has sometimes been said. Rather, it was more broadly a movement 
of fraternal solidarity with the goal of obtaining for the masters and their stu- 
dents freedoms and privileges which would protect them from the judicial and 
financial demands of the local ecclesiastical and civil authorities. Moreover, it 
was also doubtless an attempt at self-discipline, with the goal of restoring some 
sott of order into the management of the institutions, which had become 
rather anarchical, by imposing on everyone the same syllabus, the same pro- 
grammes, the same examination procedures. 

Development was rapid. Between 1205 and 1208, a primordial association of 
masters and students seems to have existed in Paris, already eager to pass laws 
and statutes (none of which have survived) and to exercise a certain internal 
jurisdiction over its members.” The king of France, who after 1200 guaranteed 
the scolares of Paris the privileges due an ecclesiastic, did not object. As for the 
pope, in the person of Innocent II, he immediately made known his decided 
support for the new community. After some resistance, the bishop of Paris and 
his chancellor had to abdicate a good portion of their former authotity ovet 
the schools, which from that point onwards were directly responsible, to a large 
extent, to the Holy See. In 1215,a papallegate solemnly granted its first statutes 
to the universitas magistrorum et scolarium Parisiensium. More solemn still, in 1251, 
was the papal bull Parens scientiarum by which Pope Gregory IX confirmed and 
extended the privileges of the young university, while proclaiming with excep- 
tional emphasis the confidence that he placed in it as the home of truth and the 
light of the universal Church.’ However, the papacy had already taken the 
opportunity of notifying the Parisian masters that although it protected them, 
they were still expected to remain at its disposal, even if this was at the expense 
of their autonomy. From 1217 onwards, the papacy required the Parisian 
masters to receive warmly the new Mendicant Orders in their midst. In 1219, 
the pope banned the teaching of civil law in Paris, fearing without a doubt that 
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this ‘lucrative’ discipline might be offensive to the study of theology (a point 
made in the papal bull Super speculam of Honotius IIT). 

Even though they had smaller numbers and less influence, a few other 
European universities can claim origins which date back nearly as far as 
Bologna and Paris, yet were independent of them. This is the case of the uni- 
versity of medicine in Montpellier, in Bas-Languedoc. In the twelfth century, 
Montpellier had been, after Salerno, the principal medical teaching centre in 
the west. But while Salerno, despite a less rapid decline than was thought, main- 
tained its original private school structure at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century and did not confer degrees, Montpellier became a true university. This 
transformation was clearly a result of the statutes it was granted by a papal 
legate in 1220.° These statutes reveal that an association of masters and stu- 
dents had been established with the dual goal of mutual aid and the 
autonomous organisation of teaching, At the same time, at Montpellier, these 
statutes introduced the system of the ‘licence’ (here conferred by the local 
bishop, the bishop of Maguelonne), after examination by a jury of masters. 
Once this was done, jurisdiction over the schools — which up to that time had 
been essentially lay institutions — passed over to the Church. 

Another example which is even more important is that of Oxford.'° 
Certainly the most ancient English university borrowed many of the 
charactetistics of its institutional organisation from Paris. But its origins are 
incontestably indigenous. We know that various schools developed in Oxford 
in the second half of the twelfth century. The causes of this concentration are 
not very clear. Perhaps the frequent holding of political or judicial assizes in 
this area brought with it the appearance of schools of law. In any case, at the 
end of the twelfth centuty, there were also schools of arts and theology whose 
masters, like Alexander Neckham, were former students in Paris. In the eatly 
yeats of the thirteenth century, these masters had formed the first association, 
and a magister scolarum is mentioned, instituted by a statute whose origin is 
uncertain. In 1209, the conflict between the scares and the inhabitants of the 
city caused the schools to disperse, leading to the establishment of a rival 
centre of learning at Cambridge. The scholars did not return to Oxford until 
1214, after a papal legate intervened on their behalf. It was between this date 
and the 1230s that the university was truly established. As in Paris, it was a ‘uni- 
versity of masters’, where the essential authority was exercised by the 
Congregation of Regents. However, certain aspects were original. The masters 
at Oxford did not have great difficulty in freeing themselves from the authority 
of the ordinary bishop, who resided in Lincoln, more than 200 kilometres 
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away. From 1214 onwards, he agreed to delegate the majority of his powers 
(the awarding of degrees, his jurisdiction over the students) to a chancellor, 
who was not the chancellor of the cathedral but a Doctor in Theology or 
Canon Law of the university, appointed after being nominated by the masters. 
At the same time, the essential university privileges in Oxford (taxation of 
rents, financial and legal exemptions) were granted by the king rather than the 
pope. After 1231, Henry II, inaugurating a policy which all of his successors 
would continue in the Middle Ages and beyond, guaranteed his personal pro- 
tection against the middle classes of the city, as well as against any attempt to 
establish rival schools (in Stamford in 1233-4 and Northampton in 1265) to 
both Oxford and Cambridge (we will return to the subject of Cambridge). 
Royal intervention in Oxford was clearly linked to the essentially insular nature 
of the student body. The papacy, while equally in favour, only gave its approval 
later on (Oxford never, unlike Cambridge in 1318, received a formal papal 
grant of the zus ubique docendi). For the University of Oxford, despite the repu- 
tation quickly acquired by its schools of theology, did not enjoy the role of a 
privileged auxiliary of the Roman Magisterium which had evolved in Paris 
under the patronage of, and in the service of, the universal Church. 


THE UNIVERSITY: COMMUNITY, PROFESSION, POWER 


Despite their diversity, the four cases we have just described in some detail 
provide an understanding of the newness and originality of the university phe- 
nomenon at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The first universities initially appeared as communities, as is clearly indicated 
by the terms used to distinguish them from the outset: universitas (scolarium for 
the ‘student universities’, magistrorum et scolarium for the ‘universities of 
masters’; Cambridge University to this day is constituted by “The Chancellor, 
Masters and Scholars of the University of Cambridge’). The university was 
therefore a community of men organised to undertake, in a given place, the 
activities of teaching, the studium: universitas studi, as it was also called. Naturally, 
especially in the beginning, there were very few universities: everywhere else, 
the schools — mainly elementary grammar schools but also the more advanced 
studia in law of medicine — retained their previous ecclesiastical or purely 
private structure, even if the professors, notably in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, were sometimes subsidised by the commune. Nevertheless, in the very 
places where universities existed, all the people associated with teaching were 
not necessarily full members of the universities. In the universities of the 
Bolognese type, the professors remained outside the official organisation. In 
the Parisian system, only the masters participated in the management of the 
university, though it is true that the students in law, medicine or theology were 
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often already masters in liberal arts. The ordinary students studying the arts, or 
other categories of ‘henchmen’ (vergers, booksellers, servants), were also 
subject to the authority of the university, enjoying its benefits but not allowed 
to participate in its councils. 

The existing documentation hardly enlightens us on the conditions under 
which these initial associations were formed. We do know that to a large extent 
the masters or students themselves had taken the initiative. Very little is also 
known about the primitive organisation of the universities. The visible signs of 
their autonomy (written statutes, official seal, permanent officers) would only 
appear gradually, throughout the course of the century. In the beginning, what 
mainly counted was first, their vow of allegiance, and secondly, the deliberative 
assemblies consisting of members of the university which met periodically to 
make the necessary collective decisions. It is also important to note that the 
universities themselves were made up of smaller communities. In Bologna, the 
various ‘nations’ of students appeared even before they united to form the uni- 
versities. In Paris or Oxford, the birth of the university seems to have been 
rapidly followed first by the formation of nations (four in Paris: French, 
Norman, Picards, English — two in Oxford: Northerners and Southerners), 
then by the establishment of the faculties (arts, law, medicine, theology), which 
amalgamated the masters teaching within the same discipline. Given these 
diverse internal processes, relationships among groups were far from always 
perfectly cordial. 

The goals the universities set for themselves were at first very concrete, 
deriving from the increasing number of students and their unique conditions 
of existence. It was a male population: young, active, consisting on the whole 
of immigrants from nearby or distant areas, billeted in the ‘quarter of the 
schools’. These masters and students were largely foreigners in the city which 
provided their food and shelter. Their intellectual prestige prevented neither 
prejudices nor discourteous behaviour. The local authorities were happy to 
share the hostility of the bourgeoisie. At first, therefore, the universities were 
associations of fraternal mutual aid, brotherhoods, assuring acceptance, a reli- 
gious framework, assistance in times of illness or death, legal and material pro- 
tection. Initially, the universities were established to obtain from the local 
authorities — and have ratified by the superior authorities — rent privileges, 
financial exemptions, judicial guarantees; more or less completely outside the 
jurisdiction of local tribunals, the sco/ares were only accountable to the internal 
jurisdiction of the university or the Church. 

The universities were also corporative institutions, as were all of the profes- 
sions established at the time, whose purpose was to regulate professional activ- 
ity and conditions of work for their members. In this regard, their role was 
ambiguous. On the one hand, they wished to remove the schools from the arbi- 
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trary control and traditionalism of the bishops and their chancellors, so the 
mastets could freely introduce texts and new methods into their teaching 
which were available thanks to the translations that continued to flow in from 
Spain and Sicily. But in reality, there is nothing which leads us to think that the 
schools in the twelfth century were really reactionary or repressed. The authors 
of the time complained more of the anarchy which reigned, the uncontrolled 
innovations, the triumph of the dialecticians and philosophers, and the irre- 
sistible success of the "lucrative sciences' (medicine and civil law). One might 
conclude, therefore, that the universities were founded as much as a means of 
restoting order and regaining control as for the dissemination of knowledge, 
fot both the authorities and the masters who were in situ. 

Itis significant that the most ancient statutes which have survived accord an 
important place to teaching and examinations. From that point onwards, it was 
no longer possible to teach or study in a personal way. Even if each professor 
retained authority in his school, the official syllabus, a long and obligatory cursus, 
examinations (which were organised down to the very last detail) were imposed 
on everyone, guaranteeing both the seriousness and orthodoxy of the teaching 
which took place and the diplomas conferred. In the same way, the universities 
exetcised total control over recruitment of both their teachers and their stu- 
dents. (No one was considered a student if he had not been matriculated from a 
‘nation’ ot from a practising master.) The ‘licence’ continued to be conferred by 
the chancellor, of coutse, that is by the representative of ecclesiastical authot- 
ity, but only after examination by a jury of masters; and, in any case, in order to 
teach at a university, anyone with a degree had to be solemnly received as a 
master ot doctor within the university. The proliferation of new schools, which 
might have been a threat to both the desired standardisation of teaching and 
the income of the existing mastets, was no longer to be feared. 

Another characteristic of the phenomenon of the university must be 
emphasised. Unlike both the other urban professions and the schools of the 
preceding century, the universities were not institutions which were purely 
local. They may have been located in a given city, but they were simultaneously 
institutions belonging to all of Christendom. Their range of recruitment was 
not limited by administrative or ecclesiastical boundaries but extended as far as 
their power of attraction, which in itself was solely determined by the 
influence of their teaching. Their freedoms and ptivileges, whose main 
purpose was to remove them from the control of the local authorities, were 
confirmed by the papacy, the universal power par excellence. The knowledge con- 
veyed by the universities was itself conceived as universal knowledge, exempt 
from any particular locality, unique and valid in all of Christendom (which was 
demonstrated by the exclusive use of Latin). Consequently, the degree 
confirmed by the universities was valid everywhere (centia ubique docendi), 
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unlike the former episcopal ‘licence’ which was only recognised within the 
diocesan framework. 

'This dimension of universality was well demonstrated by the idea of the 
studium generale which, emerging from the practical experience of the first uni- 
vetsities, became commonly accepted, notably in pontifical documents, in the 
middle of the thirteenth century;!! as a studium generale, the university was from 
that point onwards defined as an institution of superior teaching of pontifical 
foundation (or imperial foundation, as the case may be), whose members 
enjoyed privileges and titles which were valid in all of Christendom precisely 
because of the suppott of the papacy. Consequently, the university repre- 
sented, in the manner of the papacy itself, a kind of power at the heart of 
Christian society, an intellectual authority of a superior nature. Naturally, 
outside Paris and Bologna, this pretension to universalism was often rather 
theoretical. Nevertheless, it was an expression of the essential spectrum of 
high culture during the Middle Ages, which the universities, with the support of 
the Church, took over during the thirteenth century. 


THE UNIVERSITIES IN THE CONTEXT OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


It remains to attempt to explain why the universities appeared, in the original 
form that we have tried to define, precisely in the first half of the thirteenth 
century. Two sets of factors are classically invoked. 

First, there are the factors which have sociological significance. It is clear 
that the universities were born in a global context of expansion, of urban 
expansion in particular. The effects of economic growth, the proliferation of 
money exchanges and social diversification had resulted in an increasing 
demand for competent men of letters. The princes and cities had more and 
more need for secretaries, jurists and doctors to help the administrative organs 
function bettet, as these were becoming increasingly more complex and 
dependent on using the written word. As for the Church, it equally had a 
growing need of canonists, to reinforce its institutional apparatus, and edu- 
cated preachers, to address the new urban social classes and counteract the 
threat of heresy. To reply to these new needs, traditional academic structures 
proved to be insufficient and unsuitable. Their facilities were limited and the 
spitit which permeated these institutions could not properly accommodate the 
new aspirations of the urban centres: solidarity between peers, the exchange of 
ideas, open discussion, the value attributed to work, including intellectual 
work, and personal effort. In short, the creation of the institutional form of the 
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university would have been seen as a way of adapting academic structures to 
changing social requirements and attitudes. 

These considerations are incontestable, but they mainly provide a global 
overview and do not take into account the geographical locations of the first 
universities: Paris was without a doubt the greatest city of the west, but why 
Bologna, Montpellier or Oxford, from among so many cities of superior or 
equal importance? Neither do they take into account the precise chronology of 
events: the economic expansion mentioned earlier had begun well before 1200, 
yet it is questionable whether social pressure was quite so strong at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. In France, for example, the magistri made up 
only a handful of King Philip Augustus’s entourage, and they only represented 
10-20% of the high clergy (bishops and canons). In England, it is true, these 
percentages rose to more than double that figure.? And even if we assume that 
the principal motivation for academic advancement was the will of the princes 
and the Church, was the institutional form of the autonomous university best 
suited to this purpose? Would not the schools which had been directly founded 
and controlled by these authorities have been more suitable? 

Given this paradox, certain historians have preferred to emphasise those 
factors which could properly be considered intellectual. The birth of the uni- 
versity would first and foremost be linked to progress in science and the intel- 
lectual enthusiasm of the sco/ares. Autonomy in the universities would have 
been indispensable to anyone who wished to escape from the finicky control of 
the ecclesiastical authorities and dedicate themselves freely to the quest for 
truth. Of all the intellectual innovations which might have triggered changes at 
the end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century, the most 
influential would have been the influx of translations of philosophical works 
by Aristotle (Physics, Metaphysics, Ethics), along with texts by their Arab com- 
mentators (first Avicenna or Ibn Sina, then Averroes or Ibn Rushd). The 
schools of the twelfth century had used the logic of Aristotle without 
difficulty. But for Christian culture, the assimilation of Aristotle’s philosophy 
raised problems which were formidable in other ways. The condemnations 
launched in Paris in 1210 and 1215 against the teaching of the natural philoso- 
phy of Aristotle and against the first masters of the west, such as David of 
Dinant, who dared to comment upon it, illustrate the bitterness of the debate. 
The foundation of the university allowed the masters to escape from the 
censure meted out by the local authorities, simultaneously providing protec- 
tion against nonconformity through collective discipline. 

This perspective is doubtless too idealistic, but it is interesting because it 
highlights the awareness of both the masters and the students. Whether they 
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were prompted by a love of knowledge or through a desire to have a career, 
they created the institution of the university out of self-awareness, their 
concept of work, and the specific demands of teaching.'* Nevertheless, it is 
clear that the scolare? initiative alone would not have been sufficient to give 
birth to the universities. Favourable political circumstances and the interven- 
tion of external authorities were also necessaty.'? The birth of the university as 
an institution was part of the general restructuring of power which was seen in 
the west in the thirteenth century. Once ancient feudal constraints and 
responsibilities began to dwindle, there was a clear field for both the movement 
towards forming associations (on the local level) and for a trend towards the 
assertion of superior (if not universal) powers, whether those of the national 
monatchies, or those of the papacy (within the framework of Christendom). 
The university became involved in both areas. The terminology used reveals 
what it had in common with all the other types of universitates (brotherhoods, 
guilds, trades, communes) which multiplied in the west. What they all had in 
common was the fact that they were voluntary associations in the pursuit of 
communal ends. But at the same time, the universities could only emerge 
because they received, at a crucial moment in their formation, the determined 
support of a superior power which allowed them to triumph over the local 
resistance of the traditional authorities who were not at all receptive to their 
independence. This support was discreetly given in Paris, by the king of 
France, or in Montpellier, by the king of Aragon, much more openly in 
Oxford, by the English king, and in all of the cases mentioned here, by the 
pope. It could be said that the first universities were, to a large extent, the crea- 
tion of a triumphant papacy at the beginning of the thirteenth century: Popes 
Innocent III, Honorius III and Gregory IX. 

Naturally, this support was not disinterested. By granting the young uni- 
vetsities statutes and privileges, the popes kept them under the control of the 
Church and cut short any inclination towards secularisation; the masters and 
students remained clerics, submissive to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and it was 
through a pontifical delegation that the chancellor conferred their degrees. The 
papacy expected the universities to serve it directly by guaranteeing orthodox 
teaching and by furnishing the jurists and theologians needed for the pope to 
pursue — in keeping with Gregorian tradition — his policy of making reforms 
and centralising power. At the same time, however, the pontiffs demonstrated 
rematkable awareness of the new conditions created by the great explosion of 
knowledge and the revival of their influence. Despite the predictable risks, the 
popes steadfastly took the part of cultural modernity. By supporting the emer- 
gence of the universities, they endorsed the social and political promotion of 
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knowledge and legitimised the vocation of those men who chose studying and 
teaching as their profession, recognising these as requirements that lay at the 
heart of Christian society. 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE UNIVERSITIES: SUCCESSES 
AND INITIAL CRISES 


The universities which emerged at the beginning of the thirteenth century con- 
tinued to consolidate further in the following decades. Even if itis impossible 
to put forward real hypotheses supported by actual figures for this period, it 
seems none the less certain that numbers regularly increased, reaching a new 
high at the beginning of the fourteenth century which would not be surpassed 
until the modern period. At this time, Bologna, Paris and probably Oxford 
wete to attract several thousands of students. The university institutions, 
which were initially very simple, grew stronger and more definitive in character, 
so they could better manage a population which was constantly growing and 
privileges which were becoming more and mote extensive. This continual 
development was an indication of their new social and political status, which 
was acknowledged from that point onwards. 

At this time, the strengthening of the institutions was a result of trial and 
errot, and broadly based sets of general statutes only appeated in the four- 
teenth century. In Paris, the thirteenth century was especially influenced by the 
formation of the ‘nations’ (first mentioned in 1222), which united the Masters 
of Arts (who were often simultaneously students in the higher faculties). 
Despite their geographical heterogeneity, especially in the cases of the nations 
of ‘France’ and *England",^ the nations, with their general assemblies, elected 
officers and communal coffer, soon could offer the main facilities and intellec- 
tual societies around which university life was focused. The end of the 1240s 
brought the appearance of the rector, a figure who emerged from the four 
nations. Despite the briefness of his term (one, then three months), the rector 
would soon be a leading figure who enjoyed exceptional prestige, not only 
within the faculty of arts but throughout the entire university. In the following 
yeats, pethaps as a reaction to this, the higher faculties (theology, canon law, 
medicine) were established with their own Congregation of Regents, dean and 
official seal. 

An analogous evolution was observed in Oxfotd, where the thirteenth 
century saw the progressive strengthening of the powers of the chancellor, 
notably in matters of jurisdiction, as well as an increase in the powers of the 


16 At Paris, if the ‘nations’ of Normandy and Picardy had a strict geographical definition, the definition 


of ‘England’ covered all of northern Europe, and the definition of ‘France’ included all the kingdom 
of France (except Normandy and Picardy) as well as the Mediterranean countries — cf. Kibre (1948). 
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*proctors' in dealing with day-to-day management. Here as well, however, all 
of the important decisions were taken by the Congregation of Regents (congre- 
gatio), where the Masters in Arts held the majority. 

The institutional strengthening of the Universities of Paris and Oxford was 
also a result of the appearance of the first colleges, which were seen in Paris 
towards the end of the twelfth century (Collége des Dix-Huit, Saint- Thomas 
du Louvre). At the time, these were nothing more than houses with a small 
income, donated by pious founders to assure the lodging and maintenance of a 
few poor scholars. It was towards the middle of the thirteenth century that the 
colleges became institutions which were relatively important and autonomous, 
with a certain amount of influence over university life. This was perhaps due to 
the example of the Mendicant Orders’ convent schools, which we will discuss 
later on. The colleges were not yet teaching establishments — they would only 
become so at the end of the Middle Ages — but already they were true commu- 
nities. They initiated a communal life style which had strict rules of residency 
for small groups of socii, chosen using criteria which were not only economic 
(i.e. poverty) but which also took into account their parentage, geographical 
otigin and intelligence. The colleges offered their members a comfortable life 
style and access to a library (the universities did not have libraries at this time). 
On the other hand, the soci managed their colleges themselves, under the 
control of external superiors or ‘visitors’. This meant that the college commu- 
nities tended to become small elites, apart from, yet within, the student popula- 
tion. The first true college was in Paris: the College of the Sorbonne, founded 
in 1257 for about twenty secular students in theology. Its founder, Robert de 
Sorbon, was both a regent master in theology and a chaplain of the king; he 
took charge of the material endowment of the college, the formation of its 
library and the publication of its statutes; before 1300, the Sorbonne was fol- 
lowed by seven other similar institutions in Paris, even though they were less 
important. Shortly afterwards, Oxford began founding its own colleges; the 
oldest Oxford colleges — Merton (1264), University College (v. 1280, with ante- 
cedents as far back as 1249), Balliol (1282), plus four monastic colleges — were 
conceived as autonomous communities of fellows, united by their communal 
life style and shared intellectual interests. In Cambridge, Peterhouse was 
founded as eatly as 1284. 

In Bologna, on the other hand, there were no colleges as in the universities 
of the north. However, as we have seen, by 1220 two student universities with 
elected rectors who held great powers of jurisdiction were in place. The 
doctots, who were excluded from the universities and strictly controlled by the 
commune, nevertheless succeeded in acquiring their own corporative otgan- 
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isation towards 1280: the two “Colleges of Doctors’ (civil law and canon law), 
comprising a fixed number of co-opted regents, with the principal function of 
supervising the organisation of examinations and conferring titles.? In addi- 
tion, it was at about the same time that the first salaries were paid by the 
commune of Bologna to professors of law, in order to complete the collecta 
paid by the students (in line with a system which was already in use in certain 
non-university urban s#dia), and a new type of relationship emerged between 
the political powers and the universities. 

All of these factors guaranteed the success of the institution of the uni- 
versity in thirteenth-century society. The documentation from this petiod does 
not allow us to reconstruct systematically the careers of the graduates, but it is 
clear that in England, Italy and France, a multi-secular movement was emerg- 
ing, a movement to promote holders of university titles into the ecclesiastical 
and civil administrations, as well as into the legal and medical professions. In 
societies which were becoming more and more complex, where everywhere 
the use of the written word was becoming essential, individuals, cities, princes 
and the Church had a growing need for secretaries, jurists and educated preach- 
ets. For example, it has been calculated that one quarter of the Masters in 
Theology educated in Paris in the thirteenth century went on to become 
bishops or cardinals." 

The ecclesiastical and civil authorities could not remain indifferent to the 
new role of academic study in the education of the elites. We have seen how, 
after having applauded the birth of the universities, the upper classes sup- 
ported their subsequent development. The princes and popes continued 
confirming and extending the ‘liberties and privileges’ of the universities, 
defending them against the ill-will of the urban population and the abuse of 
the local authorities. They soon undertook to found new universities, using the 
ones which already existed as models. 

In fact, the movement to establish the universities remained limited in the 
thirteenth century. In 1300, there were certainly only twelve studia generalia 
which were truly active in the west; eight others had quite quickly collapsed.”° 
However, certain of them were not originally pontifical or princely founda- 
tions, but resulted from the process of ‘hiving off from a more ancient uni- 
versity, often following a conflict which had prompted the dispersion of all ora 
portion of its masters and students. These migrations sometimes only gave 


18 C£ Weimar (1982). 19 Avi-Yonah (1986—7). 

2 Studia generalia active in 1300: Bologna, Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, Salamanca, Montpellier, Padua, 
Naples, Toulouse, studium curiae, Lisbon, Lleida; studia abandoned: Vicenza, Palencia, Vercelli, 
Piacenza, Seville, Alcalá, Pamiers. The schools which existed in the thirteenth century in Arezzo, 
Siena, Orleans, Angers, Valladolid, while sometimes important, could not be counted as studia gener- 
alia (list taken from Ridder-Symoens (1992), pp. 62—3). 
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birth to establishments which were not to last (Vicenza, Arezzo, Vercelli), but 
othets produced institutions which took root: Cambridge originated as a result 
of the migration from Oxford in 1209, Padua from a portion of the University 
of Bologna which seceded (1222). Despite its limited range of recruitment and 
an initial reputation inferior to that of Oxford, Cambridge steadily developed 
throughout the course of the thirteenth century. Statutes in twelve chapters 
have recently been uncovered, which date from approximately 1250. They are 
the oldest and most complete corpus of statutes preserved for a medieval uni- 
vetsity and paint a picture of a university which was already active and well 
organised: Cambridge's institutions paralleled those of Oxford, its students led 
the life of a coherent community;”' in 1284, the creation of the first college, 
Peterhouse, confirmed the growing success of the second English univetsity. 
The establishment of Padua was much more difficult, since it began at the time 
of the wars between Emperor Frederick II and the cities in northern Italy. 
Modelled on the University of Bologna, but with an important place accorded 
to the school of atts and medicine from its inception, this university only really 
began to develop after 1260. 

As fot the French situation, even if the law schools of Orleans and Angers 
were only to become a studium generale in the fourteenth century, their initial 
expansion certainly dates back to the dispersion of the Parisian schools during 
the great crisis of 1229-31, which set the scholars against the royal government 
and the bishop of Paris. At the end of the century, despite remaining under the 
direct control of the bishop and the cleric in charge of the cathedral school, 
they were already the main centres of teaching of law in northern France, espe- 
cially in Orleans where extremely capable masters like Jacques de Révigny and 
Pierre de Belleperche were teaching in the 1280s. Alongside the establishments 
founded through this process of ‘hiving off, other universities were undeni- 
ably created intentionally during the thirteenth century. Leaving aside the very 
unique case of the szzudiuz of Naples, founded in 1224 by Emperor Frederick 
IL, which had so little autonomy that it does not in some senses qualify as a uni- 
versity,” the favoured location of the princely foundations of the thirteenth 
century was the Iberian peninsula. This is explained by the tradition of close 
co-operation in these kingdoms between the king, the cities and the Church as 
a result of the Reconquista. Even if Palencia, Seville and Alcala were failures, 
Salamanca (1218-19), Lisbon (1290) and Lleida or Lérida (1300) rapidly 
became true universities, ratified by the papacy. As for the pope, he took the 
initiative by founding the University of Toulouse (imposed in 1229 on the 
count of Toulouse who was defeated by the Albigensian Crusade), and, in 
Rome itself, the sdium curiae, the University of the Pontifical Court.” 
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Endowed with the right to confer degrees and other privileges, these 
‘implanted’ universities had not always been conceived as autonomous institu- 
tions by their founders. Yet all those that survived, fairly quickly — and mote or 
less faithfully — adopted one of the types of corporative organisation born in 
Paris and Bologna. Ceasing to be purely political creations, they therefore suc- 
ceeded in anchoring themselves in local society. 

Even if general expansion seems to be the keynote in the history of the uni- 
vetsities in the thirteenth century (apart from a few aborted attempts), in both 
the number of students and the growth of cultural and social influence, this 
does not necessarily mean that they experienced no difficulties whatsoever. We 
will not dwell here on the violence endemic to student life, marked by classical 
confrontations between ‘town and gown' ot the clashes between nations 
(Australes against the Boreales in Oxford); the privileges and immunities 
granted to the universities allowed them to be regulated at the least possible 
cost, due to the goodwill of the prince and the Church. 

The principal challenge of the thirteenth century, at least in Paris, was the 
infiltration of the new Mendicant Orders into the university. From the begin- 
ning of the establishment of the Friars Preacher, St Dominic had made study 
an essential aspect of their spirituality: study in order better to seek truth, 
refute the heretics and teach the faithful. The Franciscans were quick to imitate 
them, followed soon after 1250 by the Carmelites and the Augustinians. 
Towards the middle of the century, the monks of the ancient orders — Cluny 
and Citeaux — also recognised the value of a university education. Naturally, all 
these religious men studied within their own Orders, in the studia of convents. 
At the same time, however, they wanted certain of these s#dia, intended for the 
better students, to be situated in the university cities, and eventually integrated 
with the existing faculties of theology, so that their students could obtain uni- 
vetsity Bachelors' and Masters’ degrees. Such degrees, whose value was guatan- 
teed by the papacy itself, were in fact synonymous with excellence and 
modernity, aims which were especially desirable to the Mendicants. By 1230, 
the Dominicans and Franciscans had already established their convents and 
schools in Bologna, Paris, Oxford and Cambridge. 

In Bologna, and afterwards in other southern universities, the establishment 
of these Orders presented no difficulties. These universities did not have a 
faculty of theology; sttictly speaking, therefore, they did not have to integrate 
the Mendicants' s#dia, but willingly granted them the monopoly of theological 
teaching and adept preaching. In Paris, on the other hand, the secular pro- 
fessots at first welcomed the Mendicants — at the express invitation of the 
pope — but they were soon worried by the behaviour of the newcomers. 
Indifferent to the universitys autonomy and privileges, obeying only their 
superiors and the pope, the Mendicants seemed to be pressing an intrusive 
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proselyte creed upon the students. However, by the time certain secular theo- 
logians from the camp of Guillaume de Saint-Amour wanted to have them 
expelled from the university, it was too late.” The confrontation was violent 
(1250-6), but the Mendicants were eloquently defended by Thomas Aquinas 
and Bonaventura and firmly supported by the papacy (papal bull Quasi lignum 
vitae of Pope Alexander IV, 14 April 125 5),” so all of them retained their chairs. 
Under various pretexts, the conflict resurged on several occasions right up to 
the end of the Middle Ages and, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
extended to Oxford and Cambridge. Never, however, was the important, even 
dominant, place of the Mendicants in the teaching of theology at the uni- 
vetsities truly questioned. 

It is possible to believe that the seriousness of these events has sometimes 
been exaggerated. On the contrary: these crises were caused by expansion. 
Even if the new Otders retained their individuality, they did not really threaten 
the autonomy of the university. The secular masters, in any case, did not have 
the means to resist the papacy, by whom they were granted their essential liber- 
ties and privileges. Moreover, the quality of the Mendicants’ teaching in the 
1250s, symbolised by names such as Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, 
Bonaventura and Roger Bacon, was so high that to exclude the Mendicants 
would have meant a catastrophic drop in teaching standards, which would have 
been difficult to imagine, both for the members of the universities themselves 
(amongst whom the Mendicants certainly counted many friends, alongside 
their more noisy opponents) as well as for the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
dedicated to the propet management of the institution. 


SCHOLASTICISM: RISKS AND REWARDS 


The social and political success of the universities in the thirteenth century 
cannot be separated from their exceptional intellectual success. Not that every- 
thing was new in university teaching. The main texts used had been accessible 
in Latin since the twelfth century and were introduced into the schools in the 
thirteenth century (in particular all of the natural philosophy of Aristotle, plus 
his Ethics and Politics). At about the same time, several later translations com- 
pleted the collection, mainly Averroes’s commentaries on Aristotle (after 
1220). In the same way, the pedagogical method remained the same as in the 
pre-university schools: /ectio and quaestio, which both depended, in all of the dis- 
ciplines, on the systematic use of dialectics. Through the rigour of its logical 
reasoning, dialectics alone was capable of deducing the truth hidden in the 
texts, and confidently revealing solutions to the problems posed. The uni- 
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versity evidently allowed teaching methods and exercises to be systematised 
and diversified. The ‘question’ gave birth to various types of arguments 
(argued questions’ and de quolibet debates); in the faculties of arts and law, 
ptivate lessons and checking procedures were instituted to facilitate the mem- 
otisation of fundamental texts. The practical stages in medicine and university 
sermons in theology were introduced to structure teaching theory and clinical 
and pastoral activities. 

As in institutional matters, the contribution of the thirteenth century was 
first and foremost an immense effort at establishing order. In all the faculties, 
precise programmes were drawn up and a timetable and calendar defined. A 
strict division of labour assigned the ‘ordinary’ lectures — the more difficult 
ones — to the Doctors, who also presided over debates. The simple Bachelors 
of Arts, while participating in the debates as respondens or opponens, took 
responsibility for ‘cursory’ or ‘extraordinary’ lectures. The writing down of 
numerous lectures and debates, as well as the regulation of transcripts and the 
circulation of manuscripts, simultaneously increased the amount of accessible 
knowledge (at the least possible cost to everyone) and ensured the orthodoxy 
of their content. Finally, the meticulous regulation of examination procedures 
clearly set the standard required of the Doctors: they were expected to be 
graduates who had perfect mastery of their discipline.” 

It is evident that the establishment of scholasticism made no contribution 
to extending the boundaries of scientific knowledge, which was inherited 
from Antiquity and the High Middle Ages. The primacy of reliance on written 
authorities generally forbade venturing into ‘the mechanical arts’ or disci- 
plines which relied on observation or experimentation. The triumph of 
dialectics and Aristotle’s philosophy relegated the study of the Classics to 
second place and forced the guadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy 
and music) to take a back seat, except perhaps in Oxford where Robert 
Grosseteste inaugurated a lasting tradition of scientific teaching.” The system 
of the faculties, which was a concrete reflection of a taxonomic concept of 
knowledge, perpetuated a hierarchical relationship in which the profane disci- 
plines found themselves subordinated to theology. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to neglect the fact that many students were not to reach the super- 
ior levels and attain higher degrees; and amongst those who did, many were 
mainly concerned with social success and only viewed their studies from a 
utilitarian point of view. 

In spite of all of this, the principal universities of the thirteenth century 
were centres of debates of exceptional scope and extremely fruitful intellec- 
tual activity, practically without precedents in the west since Antiquity. It is 
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not possible to enumerate here the hundreds of written works, which are but 
a partial reflection of their oral teaching, which the professors of the thir- 
teenth century have bequeathed to us. Some of them have entiched the very 
foundation of knowledge: think of the g/ossa ordinaria of civil and canon law 
composed in Bologna by Accursius and Johannes Teutonicus. Others 
involved the expression of original doctrines: consider the outlines and trea- 
tises of the great theologians from Paris and Oxford, Alexander of Hales, 
Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, Grosseteste, Bacon and 
many mote. 

'This burgeoning activity gave rise to many debates which impassioned the 
scolares of the time and sometimes reverberated beyond the world of scholasti- 
cism. The essential contribution of these debates, at least in the fields of arts 
and theology, was a massive distribution of all the Greco-Arab knowledge in 
Latin into the schools of the west, thirstily absorbing everything that was 
available by 1255. This knowledge was simultaneously extraordinarily rich, 
in philosophical and scientific subjects, and, by definition, foreign to the 
Christian faith and the message it spread. In facing this challenge, vatious atti- 
tudes were possible. Some attempted to take the brilliant, yet fragile, path of 
synthesis, in the hope of constituting a truly Christian philosophy, in which 
theology appeared as the crowning gloty of a science of man and of the world 
based on Ancient sources; this was the choice of the Parisian Dominicans, in 
particular with Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas in his Summa theologica. 
Others wished to explore the even more perilous path of a philosophy which 
was somehow secularised, whose study did not immediately relate to theolog- 
ical ends: not the ‘double truth’ for which these scholars have been reproached, 
but rather an autonomous thought process based on reason, and an attempt to 
achieve the justification of both philosophy and of the philosopher from 
within this process. This endeavour, which remains associated with the names 
of the Masters of Arts of Paris, Siger of Brabant and Boethius of Dacia, 
known as the ‘Latin Averroists’,”® was thwarted (in 1277) by the condemnation 
launched against this movement — detailed in 219 articles — by the bishop of 
Paris, who was himself influenced by the Franciscans and several secular 
masters in theology.” 

The most convenient way of handling such problems, and one which natu- 
rally gained the support of both the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, was 
rejection and censure. It was possible to use traditional Augustinian thought, 
which emphasised the debasement of profane knowledge, scorn for the world, 
the ethical and religious dimension of ‘wisdom’, the primacy of divine 
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illumination over the discursive thought process of reason, against such foes; 
and several theologians, especially among the Franciscans, followed 
Bonaventura and John Pecham, in rejecting the dangerous ideas to which 
Aristotelianism could lead regarding the creation of the world and the 
immortality of the soul, as well as resisting any attempt to establish philosophy 
as an autonomous science. The bishop of Paris s condemnation of 7 March 
1277, Which was followed up a few weeks later in Oxford, did not finally reduce 
the philosophers to silence. The conflict continued to atise in diverse shapes 
and forms and in various places right up to the Renaissance. In any case, 
only the faculties of arts and theology in Paris and Oxford were involved; 
the expansion of law and medicine, in particular in the southern schools, 
remained unaffected." 

'The debates we have just described were initially internal debates, at the very 
heart of the universities, between the supporters of opposing doctrines. This 
vety fact is evidence of a form of freedom which was previously unknown. In 
other words, thanks to the universities, a new social figure emerged in the west: 
the intellectual?! Neither truly secular — for the Church kept the academic 
institutions under its authority — nor simply a cleric, the medieval intellectual, 
after his conception during the twelfth century, appears in full blossom in the 
thirteenth. He is a new creature, characterised above all by his self-awareness, 
his attachment to specific working methods, his confidence in the true value of 
his studies, his conviction that these studies could greatly influence how society 
evolves. 

This change did not escape the notice of the ecclesiastical authorities, in pat- 
ticular the papacy, ot the civil authorities of the time. Control of the uni- 
vetsities was not only a social goal for them — control over the education of the 
administrative elites — but also an ideological risk. As the German political 
author Alexander of Roes remarked around 1280, with the university, the 
studium had become one of the ‘powers’ of Christianity, in competition with 
the regnum (political power) and the sacerdotium (religious power)? In matters 
concerning faith and wisdom, the University of Paris had come to represent a 
‘new source of authority"? The king of France, Philip the Fair (1285—1314), 
recognised this fact when soliciting the univetsity's support duting his conflict 
with the pope and his fight against the Templars. In the southern countries, the 
opinions of the Doctors from Bologna, who soon found themselves engaged 
in some kind of rivalry with the Doctors from Toulouse, Montpellier or 
Orleans, were considered a living source of law, a regulating element for all 
political and social life. 
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The thirteenth century, therefore, inaugurated an extraordinary advance in 
knowledge and an extraordinary advancement for men of learning, The great 
universities were major centres of this movement. The secondary centres, on 
the other hand, did not fare as well during this period. It was to be during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that they too gained a major place in 
society. 
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